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Notes and Queries. 409 

he was crying, "I was longing to do the way you were doing." So the 
Wolf told him, "My brother, it is an easy matter." Old-Man had a long 
tail too. And the Wolf told him, "You tie a rock to your tail too. You 
can do it; but do not do it more than four times a day." So Old-Man 
started off. When he got around the bend, he picked up a rock and tied 
it to his tail. And he started off singing, "Now the ice should crack." 
Then the ice began to crack, and the fat began to come out. Then of course 
he started off. Every now and then he would do the same thing over again. 
Then, after the fourth time, he said, " I am going to do that the fifth time 
to see what will happen." Then the rock broke through and fell into the 
water. The night was so cold that it froze up on him, and he could not pull 
his tail out; and he lost his tail, and became bob-tailed. And he said, 
"I see! The rising generation are going to all become bob-tailed." That 
is the reason we do not have long tails now. 

Truman Michelson. 

Piegan Tales of European Origin. — From some recent work with 
the Piegans, it appears that they have incorporated a fairly large body of 
European tales in their folk-lore. However, they are fully conscious of 
the fact that these tales are European in origin. It is of the highest im- 
portance that they claim that some of these are old, and some only recently 
acquired. A few are not specified as regards age. Tales which are said 
to be old are "Seven-Heads," "Rabbit runs a Race with Turtle," and "Big 
Fool and Little Fool." Tales only recently acquired are "Cinderella," 
"Blue-Beard," and "Jack and the Beanstalk." Tales whose dates are 
not stated are "Joseph and Jacob: How his Brothers sold him to the Egyp- 
tians, the Seven Fat Cows, the Seven Lean Cows, and the Four Ears of 
Corn;" the interminable adventures of "Little-John" and "Anthony." 1 

Truman Michelson. 

The Hawaiian Hula-Dance. — In the death in August, 1915, of Nathaniel 
B. Emerson, M.D., the territory of Hawaii loses one more of that older 
generation of native-born foreigners who knew from childhood the language 
and the people of old Hawaii, and interested themselves in its ancient lore. 
Dr. Emerson was a constant student of Hawaiian folk-lore. In 1898 he 
translated the "Hawaiian Antiquities" collected by David Malo in the 
thirties; his translation of the myth of the volcano goddess, Pele, and 
her sister Hiiaka, appeared just before his death; and in 1909 a study of 
the Hawaiian hula-dance was published as Bulletin 38 by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in Washington. The hula, in its ancient and classi- 
cal form, is analogous to the Japanese Noh dances and to other like institu- 
tions throughout the South Sea Islands. It was conventionalized into a 
real school of dramatic art. The object of this note is briefly to outline 
the facts collected by Dr. Emerson from the old Hawaiians about these 
ceremonial dances, as the practice and tradition have survived into modern 
time. 

A hula performance consisted in a series of dramatic dances accompanied 
by song, sometimes by rhythmical instruments. It was given under the 

1 The informant had forgotten the names of these last two. I have supplied them, 
as the tales correspond extremely closely to the Fox stories of Pltcica' 8 ( = Petit- Jean) 
and Atwan* ( = Antoine) (see American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. xv, p. 699). 



